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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
by Jean B. Stevens 


This year has slipped by all too quickly and shortly we willeisct a new exec- 
utive board. Our pride, pardonable I hope, in the year's accomplishments is offset 
by recognition of plans and problems still unresolved. It has been both fun and a 
challenge to be your president and I leave the office expressing my gratitude for 
the interest and support you have shown the board this year. 


From the comments received on the report of our salary study committee, I 

judge that it was not only an eye-opener on salaries but also a revelation to many 
of the existance of our association and its profgssional meko-up. I hope that this 
will prove to be the first of many steps toward promoting wider community reocogni- 
tion of librarians and libraries. Throughout the year, I heve been mich impressed 
with the warmth and cohesion of our membership and the absence of fac:ions and dis- 
senting ideas that so often mar professional groups. As we move to greater activity, 
let us not lose sight of the value of our association in fostering friendships and 
the informal exchange of ideas. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Inthis issue we go beyond Oahu to wider horizons. There are new 
names on the contributors' list, but they will not be strangers once we read their 
lively articles, nor will their islands be quite such unknown territory. We salute 
our Guest Editors for the fine job they did in bringing us closer ae aera ri making 
us realize again that "No man is an island..." 
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~.S_s by Thelma H. Hadley 
SAP Librarian 


THE KAUAI PUBLIC LIBRARY is unique among the county libraries in its organiza- 
tion. It was first started in 1900 by the Reverend J. M. Lydgate in the Sunday 
school rooms of Lihue Union Church. Beginning with thoir own small collection, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lydgate proved enthusiastic librarians, and friends soon began to con- 
tribute books and funds for the purchase of still more books. Trom tho beginning 
it was a travelling library, for Mr. Lydgate had a faithful Japanese man who hitched 
up the old white horse to the surrey (no fringe on top) and drove up to your door 
with a choice of books for the next week's reading. 


In 1921 far-sighted citizens organized the Kauai Tublio Library Association. 
In 1922 their library became the County Free Library, managed by tho Association 
end financed by the Territory. Its first bienniel budget was $25.000; its first 
year's circulation 23,800. The building was supplied by Mrs. Albert Spencex Wilcox, 
who gave $75,000 as a memorial to her husband. Dedicated in 1925, it was a beau- 
tiful structure of lava rock end concrete with wide-sweeping blue tile roof. Hart 
Wood was the architect, and Gertrude McLaughlin the first trained librarian, who 
cataloged and organized the collection with the aid of a children's librarian, a 
bookkeeper, and three clerks. There were ten deposit stations in outlying towns 
and book collections in the schools. 





THE WAR YEARS. Tho first bookmobile had completed barely three months service 
in 1941 when the war broke out and gas rationing left us stranded with books scat- 
tered all over the Island. After the troops arrived, we made a deal with the Army 
to provide bookmobile service to men in the field if theymld supply the gas. So 
it was that we set up a fabulous schedule of visits to camps and tixy outposts 
tucked away in remote corners of the island, in gullies, in mountain hideouts, on 
rocky coasts and barren beaches = all reached by the most awful roads! 


We went out five days a week and visited each group every two weeks. During 
the carly critical months men were not allowed passes, and life in the distant 
outposts got desperately boring. In many positions the visit of the library book- 
truck and the Salvation Army coffee team were the only breaks in the monotony, so 
we were always welcome. After the army became better established we wore assigned 
a full time driver for the bookmobile, and Special Services donated books to aug- 
ment our collection. Our service to the armed forces was exciting and rewarding. 
When peace finally came and the troops left the island, the return to civilian ways 
seemed humdrum indeed. 


BRANCHES. Another feature in which Kauai is unique among the county libraries 
is the collection of branches. We had hoped to extend our service to adults by a 
second bookmobile, but in the 1945 legislature it was discovered that there was a 
large balance of unallocated money in the territorial treasury, so tho legislators 
from the various islands had themselves a field day introducing bills for public 
works in order to spend it. Included in Kauai's grab were bills appropriating 
$75,000 for a library building in Waimea and $29,000 for a police station in Hana- 


pepe. 


When the people of Hanapepe heard that Waimea was given a libra:y, they rose 
up in wrath. Town meetings were held and groups petitioned, demanding that the 
library be located in Hanapepe, the “live and growing port town of West Kauai". 
Waimea was a dead town, they claimed, and when the airport was moved from Barking 
Sands to Lihue it would be deader still. But with the high school in their tow, 
the spokesmen for Waimea had a strong point, and besides, the legislator who 
introduced the bill was a Waimea man. The battle raged for weeks and the whole 
island was divided. Waimea was adamant. But by that time Hanapepe had sold itself 
so thoroughly on the library idea that they settled the deadlock by declaring in 
effect, "OK. Go ahead and keep your library! We'll have one too, and show you 
where the business will got" So they did. The Board of Supervisors, in which 
thce was @ good Hanapepe representation, settled the whole issue by turning their 
police building fund into a library building fund and proceeded with speed to beat 
Waimea in the race. 


Now up to this point all this library activity was waged by the politicians 
end local citizens without any consultation with the officials and staff of the 
Kauai Public Library, which was authorized by law to supply library service to the 
county, including expansion through branches. We knew that eventually it would be 
up to us to operate the new units, so as tactfully as possible we edged into the 
picture with offers of help, and an invitation to come into the Association as a 
branch. 
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HANAPEPE BRANCH. By this means we achieved a happy ending at Hanapepe, where 
the Kauai Association was empowered to plen and operate the county buildinz, a 
simple rectangle with a lounge at one erd and a childrsn's section at tho other 
with the adult section and charging desk between, ard room forQ@0C book:. Rothwell 
oud Abrems designed a charming building of hollow tile with Hawaiisu roof of shake. 
Library Burear's Marsh Bull worked with us on the equipment layout and supplied 
shelving and furniture. The result was a practically perfect littie branch, its 
only drawback the location, in a kiawi jungle farther from the center of tow than 
we wished. It opened in 1950, after some delay because funds for books and furni- 
ture had not been included in the appropriation. 


BRANCH POLICY. The staff had work:d out a policy and set of procedures for 
operating branches. Fach branch was to have its own permanent basic book collection, 
much of which, of course, duplicates titles already in the main library, but includ- 
ing a fair proportion which are only in a particular branch. These books are all 
ordered, processed and cataloged in the main library. The card catalog in main 
shows the location of every title in the system. While the branches’ initial col- 
lections were quite adequately provided for, the same cannot be said regarding the 
funds for current additions. As a consequence we have tried to give our collection 
of new titles more elasticity by building up what we call our "floating collection". 
This consists of books of fiction, of which one duplicate copy is purchased and 
rovated for a period of four to six months at each branch before being assigned to 
the stations collection. Blue catalog cards for author and title go with each 
book so that the branch may have entries in its catalog for the time it has the 
book. A detailed budget for each branch is maintained so that we know exactly 
what it costs to operate. This complicates the work of our accountant but we find 
it worth the effort. 


WAIMEA BRANCH. After Hanapepe had pulled out of the race, the battle over 
the Waimea library had localized and bogged down. The commmity had for some time 
been split into a number of unfriendly factions, each ballzing the other on every 
commmity issue. They were united in only one respect, a hearty antagonism toward 
Lihue, the county seat and center of the island. There was a strong faction 
pulling for an independent library for the west side with their eyo on the patronage 
of the four neighboring villages and schools, which we were already serving. The 
extravagance in cost and duplication in setting up and maintaining two independent 
libraries in a county of 29,000 population did not phase them. 


Of course this situation was intolerable as far as we were concerned. So 
after standing by and watching the trend for several months, we finally rolled up 
our sleeves and entered the arena. Working through a group of the more friendly 
leaders, including the high school principal, we suggested a general meeting of all 
persons interested in the Waimea Library. The librarian was sent to the meeting 
bearing a carefully assembled, gift-wrapped proposal. Library board members tact- 
fully remained at home. We suggested that they form an association, with respon- 
sibility for the library building and policy. For library administration, we 
offered the facilities of Kauai Public Library to handle technical processes and 
paper work involving territorial departments. Surprisingly enough our proposals 
were accepted with relief. The only condition was that the Kauai Public Library 
Asscciation should not try to exercise control over the Waimea Library or its 
litrary association. This was agreed to, even as the librarian had a vision of 
herself walking a tightrope balancing a pole with a library association oneach end, 
end a basket full of Territorial departments on her head. 
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After many a lively battle, we got the library open for service in 1950. The 
local board took its duties very seriously, and proudly erectsd a standard at the 
entrance bearing the sign, WAIMEA PUBLIC LIBRARY. Today, however, after five years 
of amicable cooperation, they are quite willing to admit that they are the Waimea 
Branch of the Kauai Public Library. 


KAPAA BRANCH. We are now in the final throes of preparing our‘hird branch for 
its "grand opening" on March 12 (a week from the day of this writing). Heving 
established two branches so recently, yet with five years to evaluate our handiwork, 
we felt we were veterans and knew all the answers. So we did. But the one library 
that should have gone through without a hitch has been dogged every step of the way 
by incredible obstacles - the wording of the law, construction delays, money compli- 
cations, battles on location, and trouble with the unknown brand of library furni- 
ture which got the contract and is now giving out periodic sounds like popcorn as 
it splits here and there. - The whole story would fill an entire HLA Journal, and 
some day we might even write a book. 


In spite of all our tribulations we have finally emerged with a beautiful 
library. Conservatives are somewhat shocked by the terra cotta red exterior with 
Chinese yellow trim. But now that the base planting of “cup of gold" croton and 
yellow allamanda is in, the ultimate effect should win them over. ‘he interior 
tile walls are painted a softer tone of the Chinese yellow, with heavy beams, 
ceiling and woodwork of walnut stain. Accent is added by a terra cotta wall at the 
end of the lounge, with yellow upholstered settees and chairs of beautiful design, 
giving a club-like atmosphere to the library. 


It must be obvious that the job of being the librarian of Kauai has been far 
from dull. There seems never to have been a year when we have not been actively 
absorbed in some major project of expansion or when we were not involved with the 
numerous administrative tasks handed down to us by the Territorial department 
heads who keep thinking up new ways to complicate our operations. There is one 
thing for sure, and that is that this librarian wouldn't trade jobs with anybody! 


(The following gem comes from the Custodian of our newest rural library statior 
opened in beautiful, quiet Hanalei Valley last July. At first only the children 
cano, for they knew the library through the bookmobile visits at school. Gradually, 
one or two a week, the grown-ups - mostly Hawaiians and Chinese, would venture in 
with sixy curiosity to look-see and maybe "borrow book". Now most everyone up and 
down the valley feels quite at home in their little Liberry. - T.H.) 

/ 
LIBERRY DAY IN HANALEI (| 


\ 
ss 
a. at by Mrs. Henry Birknyre 
Ns Custodian, Hanalei Station Library 


On certain days of the week in these Station Librories, be they in native 
stores, in the corner near the door, unused plantation homes, or old county build- 
ings, school children after dismissal call to each other, "You get youah book? No 
forget books today; Liberry opin!" as they come racing across the country road, no 
matter what the weather. Puffing, smiling, laying their books on the desk, "I finis", 
they greet one and request their favorites, all in one breath. They surround the 
long table where their "bes' ones" await, little hands search rapidly for the THREE 
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e+» LITTLE KITTENS, COWBOY SAM, the BABAR books, Fairy Tales, Hawaiian stories, 
the little Jesus books and stories of snow and rabbits and bugs. The silence crad- 
les with, "You gotta SHU-u-u en Liberry... No you whistle... Greedy! throe too 
much, you firs' grade; kinergarden no can take dat kine, SHU-ut" Patches of 
silence, threaded with wee whispers. 


The quieter, older children go over their special piles, ask for books to be 
re-slipped and traded among themselves and hunt diligently for books for school 
work or home reading, lives of George Washington, Franklin Rooseveit, Daniel Boone, 
Madame Curie, how the Pilgrims dress, Scout books, the perpetually loved Fairy 
Tales, books about Jesus and Hawaiian stories, requesting shyly tne books they 
fail to find. 


Then, at the desk, a sudden wave of the Young Set, keen to be "stamped" - but 
eyes alert on each others acquired choice... to envy, approve or criticize. "Eh, 
you no can read, you! Pictahs more better you, Lani," scornfully answered by "My 
momma can read, youl" Tiny, slim Chitose, "You stamp for mo dis kine books?"; and 
every week lays out two books each for her absent brothers and sisters. “All 
attend the elementary grades," she tells me. "They no good look ca Liberry, but 
at home they snatch mine, so I take for them." When esked, "Will they never come, 
if you always bring?" She replies with genile certainty, "My poppa tell them come; 
Soon." Round, happy Laurette tells me, "My poppa say, "You bettah no bring home 
easy kind.. you get hard reading, see? Bettah for yout" 


Out they got Books all orderly and packed with their school wraps, barefeet 
crowding and laden arms just able to fit through the door; whistles and personal 
ideas, long repressed, gaily explode on the green. 


The higher graders, in the meantime, eagerly compete. "Who mals firs'?" fo 
some greatly desired Cavanna or Boylston story, ask a note be writsen for "nex' 
take", gather up their young science and history books, a cookbook and a fairy ta: 
for "my Momma", and depart, resuming talk of school and play. 


Several ‘teen age boys, waiting invisibly for the "fussing" to be "pau", 
casually stroll in and sit down to look at the "keed" books but leter go out with 
a couple of Indian or cowboy or airplane books, and a Boy Scout manual, if avail- 
adle. A young bachelor farmer wants a book of poetry, Shakespeare or music; asked 
if he has a study plan, he shyly answers, "No, but I think if I don't read good 
bock:, I forget to speak good English." 


.:. the uncrowded hours of tie morniag, the nothers of the Enh fi001 youth, 
(who motor long distances from home to their schools and return very late), look 
for requested needs = books of "not fiction, some true kine stories", for story 
review. They, now grown accustomed to the sight and feel and ensy acquisition of 
these books of varied content, slowly admit their own desire to take a book to read 
"if it rains" and add them to the pile arranged on the corner of tho desk. They 
confess little truths of personal surprise, "Whole time in my life maybs I read 
six books; now with Liberry.. now I easy read three one week!" Other grown-ups 
say "fine to opin Liberry, more betteah children's books than no-gocd funnies... Good 
ting, let people go now, we nevah know befoah how convanent for get book", and 
"0, it's easy to read now and to ask for any book". 
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A tall Hawaiian fireman-farmer-fishorman comes in, says "Good afternoon" def- 
initely; pulls a chair in front of the windowshelf of books, sits and studies the 
titles for ten minutes, "I look fine books, meybe relirious?+e I think about these," 
then pulling out four or five, gives themis whole attont’on. Whon he locks up, 
replaces the unwanted ones, he comes to the desk with three really geod books, says 
"Thank you, last me till next week I come", and so he ces, 


Gentle Mrs. Hina, who works all day in taro pavches, comes to ask for books 
on the Brontes - especially Emily: "Ws have e bookeclub and speak every month". 
From a farm in cattle pastures bordering tho mountains, a smiling mother of six 
pretty children asks if there is a book for tanning rabbit's hide end about the 
kinds of cows and one for making new curtains. 


A chubby-merry-eyed four year old pulls his shy father's hand. "Every week 
he bring home animal pictuahbook? today Poppa selects two for himself and feels at 
home in the Libarry. 


A Portuguese woman who has raised her children to the marrying age, says 4 
little embarrassed... "0.K., I get little love’kine easy for read in bed, good for 
rest? I like, eh!" With a twinkle, she adds, "My husband say, ‘When you put off 
light?'.. By and by he snore ~ I put on again." 


A few children return in the late afternoon, one pats the card pile of out gor 
books, "You make more one ‘undred?" Then to Im, "Dis smallest 1i'l Libarry in 
hol' world, noh? You like?.. eh?" Pilai ponders, glancing to see no one hears, 
then guardedly, "Tink good!" with an upward lilt in her voice - "I tink so." 


And so do we all. In these far country communities, out of reach from the 
Main Library, it is a good think to know and to have and to be in touch with books 
precious books, that hold for the taking, exploits, experiences, adventures and 
deeds accomplished; words that draw into reality the changing scenes of life in 
every country and race, from centuries past to the present day «+ to give us pause 
and refreshment and new vigor for our living. 


I close the (erstwhile Tax Office) door ofthis little, beautiful village Book 
Hale now, knowing it will always open to share its treasured wealth with all who 


A DAY ON THE BOOKMOBILE 


by Mrse Dwight Cunningham 
Children's Story Teller 


It is Monday morning and we are off with the Bookmobile to visit some of our 
more remote schools. The roads are not perfect and since Book Truckss designed for 
the comfort and convenience of books, we as passengers find ourselves well shaken 
up after a mile or two. It is a nice day, however, and the scenery is beautiful. 


We arrive at our first stop and the rush begins. Children arrive in droves 
with their books nicely opened to the wrong page. Someone always wants the book at 
the oottom of the pile and must be restrained from toppling the lot. One child in- 
forms us that due to circumstances beyond his control his book is now at the bottom 
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of the river. "No can help", ho says, but he does have his $2.88 to hand over as 
he would like to borrow more books. 


Another child asks to have her book renewed. Sh: hos uo idea a3 to the title 
of the book or its euthor, but heiofully informs ur that it is something about a 
dog: It is time for the story telling poricd and what fun to face a group of such 
delightedly expectant listeners. We hope not to prove a dizappoin’ mens. This is 
practically impossible as we face the least critical audience in the wcrld. When 
the words “and they lived happily ever after" come, there is still the expectant 
look and we are tempted to make the story time longer and longer. However, our 
schedule is a tight one end on we go th the next stop. 


It has begun to cloud over and we view with suspicion the approachir: storm. 
The Bookmobile business is strictly an outdoor one and we are weather conscious. 
Up go the truck sides, out comes the table, boxes of cards, end the umbrelia just 
in case. Books are piled on the table ready to be slipped, children are happily 
"deciding" when down comes the rain. A frantic rush to get the books under cover 
begins. All are safely piled into the truck when out comes the sun and here we go 
ageaine 


This is one of our favorite schools. The children greet us with joy and we 
fecl that the books we bring are filling a definite need. One of thesixth graders 
asks, “You tell story today? I like the good kine like last time. Thst night no 
can sleep." We mentally resolve to cut down on the number of dragons slain. 


One more school to visit, then back to the main library to file cards, find 
requests, and take stock generally... Tzaveling with the Bookmobile is hard worl 
but one of the most satisfying cccupations ofthe library. Ws who enraye in this 
occupation look forward to seeing many friends in each schovl, and wien they say 


"Book day is good day for mo", we echo in ovr hearts, “Bis foo" 


WS GA™HER MORE ORCHIDS 


‘, ; 7 
Bi 
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YT A by Margaret Gray 
a id Children's Librarian M 
Sowinski School was ons of the nicest schools in my former branch library erer 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and as Polish as it sounds. One evening in October, 1952, the 
Scwinski School teachers had invited me to a fall get-together. A little kinder- 
garten teacher picked me up at the branch and-we were glad that it was a perfect 
fall day, crisp and tangy, warm but not hot - you know, just right. But wo picked 
up another teacher who kept lamenting that it wasn't a week or ten days later when 
the fe21 colors would be at their height. We were in such good spirits, however, 
that the fifth or sixth time we heard this lament I couldn't keep from laughing 
eau covered up by saying I'd just been reminded of a little boy who'd asked me for 
"TlLeetfoot the Cave Boy", only the way he'd said it was "Flat Foot the Cowboy". 


Once out at Johnny Cake Inn, our high spirits continued. After platters of 
fried chicken and all the rest came the entertainment, a little first grade teacher 





~- the starry-eyed, just two-years-out-of-college type. She had been to Argentina 
on her vacation, visiting her Argentinica gaucho boy friend. She had more pictures 
of that gaucho and his family! They had been on lots of picnics and excursions - 
why that teacher ever came back to Cleveland I'll never know! We were ail ina 
relaxed, happy mood as we left the inn. Mis¢ Kirschner, iiic wincipal and a glamor- 
our woman herself, summed it up when she sic, “Emily Zanse.:, I've got tre wander- 
lust and it's all your fault." Everybody laughed, but I renlized wit) « little 
shock that I had the wanderlust too. 


eee Next morning as I dashed around getting ready to go to work I picked up 
my October ALA Bulletin. It would te good bis reading on the way to work. And so 
it was on the bus that among the "Positions Open" I saw: 


"CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN in charge. College and accredited library school 
degrees required. At least 3 years experience in children's work in a 
public library... Under Civil Service. Apply Librarian, Hawaii County 
Library, Hilo r Hevveiie “ 


My letter went off that day and on February 25, 1953, I was waving from the 
deck of the Lurline to Carolyn Crawford and Lucile Duncan as we approached the 
Aloha Tower. 


..+ Now two years and a day later (at date of writing) it's interesting to sit 
down and take stock. First, What did I expect of Hawaii and the library job here? 
Sccond, Have I found what I expected, or more or less? One of the Bon Voyage lettes 
I rcesived was from a lovely and wise friend. It said in part.. "I must wish you 
Bon Yoyage and God go with youe Since you want to see and do things - this will be 
fine experience. I think you will probably fall in love with Haweii.. All good 
wishes end may you find what you seek.” 





For a long time I couldn't answer her letter. I didn't know just whet I was 

- seeking. Besides, I was homesick for the library system I knew - the Cleveland 
Public Library, where the Old Guard gave magnificent service in line with the motto, 
"It's YOUR library!" What kind of a library was this Hawaii County Library anyway, 
where they said "discarding" when they meant "cancelling" books! And "Tom Sawyer" 
was in the "C"s instead of the "I"s! And the book cards had author and title and 
call number on only one side when anybody with half an eye could seo what a time- 
saver it was to have this information on both sides when you're charging out books. 
And speaking of charging, wasn't il; - weli, not beneath me,exactly - but certainly a 
waste of my valuable time to be scheduled at the charging desk when there was always 
plenty to keep me busy in the children's room? 


Of course, the popcorn orchid on the adult catalog was gorgeous - yes, it cer- 
tainly was. How many tiny orchid flowers did it have? Guess a thousand would be a 
conservative estimate and it would interest people back home if I'd just casually 
mention it in a letter. And the library lanai and patio - whew! they were really 
something: And the little black-eyed, black-haired children who flocked in by the 
gross after school! At night they came in all scrubbed and pajama clad and angelic, 
ready tobe popped into bed once they'd gone proudly home clutching a picture book. 
They were every bit as winsome as my Polish children in Cleveland. How these child- 
ren loved stories, too! Their favorites seemed to be the Howard Pyle stories, as 
they we: 2 favorites with my children in Cleveland. (Or was it just that I've always 
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had a weakness for Howard Pyle with his complicated plots and his satisfying turns 
of thrase and had passed my enjoyment of them on to whatever children I've worked 
with? Could be.) 


Let me say here that the “universality of books becomes an actiality and no 
empty phrase to a homesick librarian. When "Little Women", "Susemna and Tristrem" 
and most of the Altsheiers are on the "A" shelves, and all the Dr. Doolittles and 
the Mary Poppins books, "The Little Grey Men", "Rlue Ceravan Tales", and "Chimney 
Corner Stories" are on the fairytxle shelves, Hawaii docsn't seem so very far from 
Cleveland. By the time you've spotted mosi cf the rest of your favorite: in fic- 
tion and non-fiction and have made order carcs for the oues that you riss espocially, 
you're well over the hump. Yes, around iiey I thought, if vxly thoy'd cnerge some 
of their processes so they'd correspond more nearly with Cleveland's, the Hawaii 
County’ Library wouldn't be so bad after all. 


So the spring months of 1953 went by and the summer months and I got to the 
point where "Discard" seemed as good as "Cancel" and a call for "Tom Sawyer" would 
send me automatically toward the "C"s. And what a pleasant change it was, after 
all, when it came time to go to the charging desk. You got to meet the adult bor- 
rowers in this way, and they were most interesting. When Carol Anne Ishimaru 
tucked an illustrated note on my desk with these lines below the purple Crayola 
violets, 

"To a very kind lady, 

On a very nice street, 

Who is always so busy as a little kind bee" 
I had to admit she was as nice as Joey Maliszewski from Sowinski School who up to 
thea had been my favorite library child. 


In the fall I came on Don Herold's article in the October issus of Reader's 
Divcst, "I'd Pick More Daisies". My Quaker grandmother used the expression that 
o..ctain things "spoke to her condition". That describes Don Herold's article and 
its effect on me. Looking back on his life, he wishes he'd made more mistakes, 
done sillier things, had more fun, taken fewer things tensely and seriously, for 
gaiety goes beyond wisdom. 


I guess it was about then that I began to realize dimly that I was "finding 
what I sought". It's a gradual process, learning to like a new library system and 
@& new part of the globe if you've been in one library system for 14 yezsrs and in 
one part of the globe for <-es I was saying, it's a gradul process. 


One finds oneself clinging to some of the old weys that one has 7row up with 
and at the same time delighting in some of the new. Chief among the iatter in my 
case has been the greater freedom to try my own wings, a thing that is possible in 
the smaller system where one has full responsibility for a department. It is ex- 
hilarating to be the one to formulate the policies and make the dovisions - as well 
as the mistakes. But even the latter have the virtue of being one's own and it's 
amazing how one avoids making the same mistake twice. 


Occasionally I check up on myself and wonder if I'm easing up too much or not 
enough. There still are times when our children's room almost crackles with nervous 
energy generated by the children's librarian (especially around 2 p.m. of a Monday 
afternoon when school has just let out!) But I'm not sure that these “electrical 
storms" mean that the best service is being given to the children. If I can remain 
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calm and move slowly around the room from group to group the atmosphere is more re- 
laxed and happy and I think we get more done in the long run. As my first super- 
ior seid when she left me alone in the children's room for the first time, "Just 
remember to have a good time and see that the children do, too." I feel we are 
both pretty happy here, the children and I. Granted that they're ":ascals", they 
are engaging ones. It's a wholesome, outdoor life they live, and even poor child- 
ron do not have the "gutter wisdom" of the neglected city child. ‘Some of their 
inicrests are the same as Mainland children's, but there is also a charming local 
flevor, as evidenced by the lst grader who said when another boy got between him 
and the picture books, "Get outa my way! You not one jellyfish!" Then there's 
May, whom I call the Hibiscus Girl, for she brings me a different hibiscus blossom 
every day. The children are honest too; seldom does anything "disappoar" from my 
desk or from the room." 


Pessimistic friends warned me I would "stagnate professionally” here. All I 
can say is, they should come and see for themselves. It is true that we don't have 
as many meetings with other members of our profession as we might like, fcr these 
islands are expensively far apart and few of us get to uviend even two meetings a 
year of the entire group of Hawaiian librarians. But here in Hilo we have the priv- 
ilege of attending professional meetings sponsored by the teachers. Workshops on 
reading and comics and related subjects are held frequently and the children's 
librarian is welcome to attend and often is asked to participate. 


Professional literature is helpful, too. All in all, as I think of the ad- 
vantages of working as children's librarian both in a large city librarynon the 
Mainland and in the Hawaii Countylibrary, it seems very like a scales. I put in 
one pan the flowers our doll-like children bring us for our hair, the joy the 
country children derive from our story-telling visits to their remote sections, the 
balmy air and the sun and the ocean and the palms, and the music and the joyousness 
that goes to make up Hawaiian life. In the other pan go some fine ingredients 
also. There are Mainland children who listen, rapt, to story hour; there are fre- 
quent professional meetings where one cen "recharge the batteries", and there is 
the sherp awareness of the out-of-doors that comes with the change of seasons. The 
scales are quite evenly balanced. But Don Herold's article "speaks to my condition" 
and i think here in Hawaii we gather more orchids. 


BACK TO A NEW ROUTINE 
by Mrs. Carroll Richardson 
Acting Young People's Librarian 
(Formerly of Maui Library, she is now substituting for a starf momber on 
leave from Hawaii County Library. C.B.) 


After nine years far aficid, one anticipates being a working librarien again 
with mixed emotion - Glory! will I know a title from en author? Yes: one finds 
there are many details to be called to mind again, and co meny, mony pleasant 
things that had been forgotten - plus a few bonuses! low kind and ho!p.ul every one 
is - what a lovely building to work in - how beautifully everything is kept - what 
fun to have a fireplace in the children's room where they can cry out on a cold 
rainy afternoon. (That good old Hilo rain loves to start pouring just as tis dis- 
missal bell rinzs!) 
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Then, the fun of "getting into" things again. First off, just becoming 
acquainted with the library "regulars" (and irregulars) - the fun of showing off 
the building to a wide variety of tourists (they all rave, and tell you how lucky 
you are, which you know) - getting on familiar terms with booksegain and finding 
out what the teenagers like these days - discovering the amazing and wonderful de- 
velopment in the selection of books for young people. 


Before many months have gone by, along comes a project with real challenge - 
a trip to Kona with the children's librarian, who will tell stories to the lower 
exudcs and you will (777?) with/to the uppergrades! Well, Kona has always beer. a 
favorite place and though you haven't been there for a couple of years, there was a 
tine when you were quite familiar with that charming district - a sunny district, 
full of sunny natured people with a rather limited, and in some cases, no contact 
with the outside world. 


That love of music and dencing, that complete familiarity with the sea, makes 
one think of NO MORE GAS. What an inspiration! That might have some appeal for 
those handsome, brawny seniors that are experts with a canoe paddle and guitar, 
and just a bit superior to books. And that reminds you that the hero of THE HURRI- 
CANE is a Polynesian and a fine heroic character. Then, of course, you cen speak of 
the other Nordhoff and Hall titles, for there will be plenty of good readers and 
college material in the audience too. 


Part of the charm of Kona people is that they are steeped in Hawaiian legends 
and history, and love tales of the supernatural - so how about Robert Louis Steven- 
son's THE BOTTLE IMP? After all, the background and characters for that story 
originate right in Kona. And here again you have an excuse to bring in the other 
Stevenson titles, with special emphasis on the ones that have been filmed (everybody 


likes movies!) 


Well, then, Mark Twain spenta lot of time in Hawaii and loved these islands, 
which he called "The loveliest fleet of islands that is anchored in any ocean". 
(This quotation and his TRIBUTE ON HAWAII brought many "ohs" and "ah's", especially 
from the girls.) And there's the Mark Twain Tree in Waiohinu which many from Kona 
will have seen on atrip to Hilo. That's the solution to the problem of the 7th and 
8th graders (and 9th, too, it developed.) If they haven't read the books, they've 
certaialy heard of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn and should be very sympathetic to those 
barefoot mischievous characters. (They were, they loved the reading of the fence- 
whitewashing episode. ) 


And one of the biggest thrills in looking for potential material, was to find 
that some old National Park notes in the Hawaiian vault contain a story of a dream 
written by Mark Twain in the pages of a Volcano House register. I%'s a weird tale 
of Kilauea in full eruption and the finding (in a dream) of Kamehameha's burial 
place. This, too, was lots of fun to read aloud, and the typica’’*vain suspense and 
surprise ending, combined with the local names and setting, proved to be a big hit 
with all groups in the high school division. - Everything combined to make it a de= 
lightful trip. The weather was beautiful, the childre: on their way to and from 
school waved as the station wagon poked along the winding Kona roads. ‘oachers and 
students greeted us cordially (with flowers and seed leis sometimes!) and all 
thanked us sincerely. Best of all, the response to your efforts - everyone must 
have a certain amount of ham in him - isn't it fun when they laugh in the righ 
places and sit bug-eyed when you're trying to sound spooky? Which all adds up to 
the fact that library business can be very stimulating indeed! 





WE COVER THE TRI-ISLES: MAUI, LANAI, AND MOLOKAI 


by Ruth S. Itamra 
Extension end Young People's Librarien 


Extension service for Maui County's tri-isles is not only extensive, but also 
unique. It is extensive in that a thriving business booms from picturesque Hana 
to the pine fields of Lanai and the ranches of Molokai; unique becaus3 books are 
delivered by car, barge and plane. 


From the very beginning, extension service has been a close corollary of the 
gvowsh of the Maui County Free Library. When the librery first opened its doors at 
the present site on September 14, 1921, the Baldwin House Library, of missionary 
days in Lahaina, immediately became a branch. The following year stations‘ were 
established in Puunene, Maui; and in Hane, Maui and Kaunakakai, Moickai - the two 
extreme towns of Maui County. New brenches and stations opened in various communi- 
ties as the need arose. However, as the years went by, smaller stations were dis- 
continued to concentrate on the development of sub-branches. Today there are two 
branches, six sub-branches, ani one adult deposit station; meny dating back to the 
early 1920's. They may be housed in a school, plantation community center, or a 
historic house. Part-time employees supervise our "litsle libraries", with the 
assistance of the extension librarian, who makes scheduled visits every third week 
to all except Hana, Molokai and Lanai, where visits are made twice ea year or as 
often as time and finances permit. 


Each collection is made up of books of general interest, both adult and juve- 
nile, with a small reference collection, a few periodicals and newsvaporse None of 
the sub-branches or stations have any permanent book collections. However, a rota- 
tion system has been deviscd whereby an adult book will not sit on a shelf for more 
than a year. Every montha portion of the adult collection is returned to the main 
library in exchange for a "new" collection of the same division. Moreover, new 
titles added to the book stock are routed as soon as possible to all branches for a 
period of three months so that everyone will have a chance to borrow while the 
titles are comparatively new. Finally, what is available at the main library is 
also available to every branch. The request system is utilized by every branch and 
station, a feature that is becoming more popular every month. 


Cur children's librarian, who is also in charge of juvenile work in the branch- 
es, lxs been doing her share in rendering additional service to ali branches and 
ct.iiomns.e Not only does she maintain the juvenile book collection and conduct a 
cucrvy hour program, but she also gives book talks in all the public and parochial 
schools in branch neighborhoods. 


Our one regional branch, built in 1937, is Molokai Branch Libary, in Keuna- 
kakai. Bookmobile service to rural schools on Molokai was establisne: in January, 
1954, and assures to the people of the Friendly Isle the wider coverage that has 
long been available to bockmobile patrons on Mavi. In tho regional branch, lise 
Violet S. Meyer and her two able assistants, Mrs. Agnes Kawen 2 end Mrs. Arna Mokuau, 
uphold the wonderful service that has been maintained sinc? the originel branch 
opened in 1922. 





MAUI 


Our branch on Lanai in Lanai City oa -veathered many ups and downs since its 
opening in December, 1925. Through the courtesies extended by the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, the library is presently housed in a "company house", with the Maui 
County Free Library and the Pineapple Company sharing honors both in finences and 
in the building of the book collection. Scheduled class visits. and work with adult 
patrons keep clerk-in-charge Mrs. Elsie Wong busy through the year. 


MAUI BRANCHES. The largest sub-branch is the Lahaina library, with Mrs. Suco 
Kadoteni efficiently serving the patrons of West Maui. This librery has a nostal- 
gic historical background in that it is located in the ll4-year old Baldwin House 
anu has operated since 1905, when plans fora Lahaina reading room were made. Its 
new building will be completed before the year is over. 





The famous tourist resort town of Hana, Maui, has had library service in a 
schoolroom for East Siders since May, 1922. This sub-branch is upholding its in- 
teresting tradition where the clerks-in-charge have been teachers of Hana school, 
a wife of a minister and even a minister. Miss Rebecca Eyster, the present clerk- 
in-charge, is a teacher. 


Paia Libr is one of the busiest sub-branches, ei:ly managed by energetic lirs. 
Esther Schulz. is popular place is frequented not only by children, but by adults 
as well, a practice carried on since the opening in March, 1929. Aficr frequent 
moves, the Paia library now occupies a one-room building furnished by kindness of 
the Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Company. 





Like the Paia Library, the Puunene library, a sub-branch, has hed several 
"homes" and is currently housed in a sizeable room adjacent to the comunity center. 
Here, too, the library is accepting the generosity of the Hawaiian Commercial and 
Sugar Company. Amiable lirs. Mildred Hazama is the familiar figure in charge of the 
library. 





The personnel at Makawao sub-branch has changed through the years since it 
opened in 1946, but the quality of service remains constant. High school students 
find the community center a pleasant study hall during library hours, with Mrs. 
Rachael Jio taking care of their needs. 





wo foresighted community associations secured two "libraries", Keokea and 
Falifmnile. A school alumi association roused such keen interest that the entire 
Corimity in Kula worked to build a one-room sub-branch on the school grounds in 
Ostcber, 1951. Mrs. Irene Chung and Mrs. Hannah Shim have been diligently serving 
Keokea residents since its opening. Another tireless conmunity association achieved 
our newest station in Haliimaile, which opened in April, 1952. Mrs. Irene Fevolla 
finds much pleasure working in the rooms, attractively decorated thanks to the 
local women of the university extension club. 


Quantity or quality? We believe wo have both in our sorvice to the pecpie of 
Maui County. Life at the Maui Coumty Free Library may not be anything spectacular, 
but it is definitely busy and stinulating! 
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THE LIBRARIAN IN THE COMMUNITY 


by Lucille K. Berg 
Tibrarien 


A professional staff meeting on answering reference questions brought to 
light a number of requests that came to the Maui County Free Library through person- 
al contacts of staff members. Prompted ty this discussion, I made a brief survey 
of the community activities of our five professional staff members and came up with 
these notes: 


The Maui County Free Library is rezresented by three professions] staff members 
in the Maui Girl Scouts, one on the Council, two in sommittee work; uy three members 
in the Maui Philharmonic Society, one a director; one member of the liaui Woman's 
Club; one member of the art groun Hui Noeau; three active members in the Maui Com- 
munity Theatre; one member in the Maui Outdoor Circle; three members of the Maui 
Business and Professional Women's Club, one an officer; one member on the Maui 
County Commission on Children and Youth; four members of various church committees; 
one judge of the Maui County Spelling Contest; one member of the Economic Advisory 
Council of Maui; three members of an unorganized hiking group which works closely 
with the Maui Historical Society. 


Through these group activities we have been able to stimulate interest in the 
work of the Maui County Free Library and to encourage its use by all groups. We 
hope we are fulfilling part of the Essential Qualifications of the Public Librarian 
as outlined in A NATIONAL PLAN FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE by the A.L.A. Committee 
on Postwar Planning: ".. The public librarian of the future must have a vision of 
the library's place in -ociety and an awareness of its relationship to other librar- 
ics «ud other social institutions. He must be qualified, both in uncerstanding and 
in versonality, to integrate the library with other community activities. He must 
be comparable in intellectual caliber, education, and personal qualifications with 
othe» social and educational leaders. His knowledge of the life of the community 
and his active participation in it will .cznable him to make the library's services 
widely known to its people.. " 


"I GO A-TRAVELLING" 


by Ann Heri 
Bookmobile Librarian 


as interesting again after my bookmobile life on Maui. Where else would I find such 
a variety of experiences bothas a Librarian and as an individual? It's true the 
service is much the same as on most other bookmobiles in any city or county library 
system throughout Americe. The basic needs and desires of the patrois are no more 
unusual than those of any other community. Yet the particular combination of people 
their occupations, and their geographical locations make each day's bookmobile trip 
completely different from the day before. 


One day during the school year my driver and I may go to a large "town" (I 
really can't say city) school with an enrollment of over 850 elementary school stu- 
dent. Here we serve only half of the students and their teachers in one morning 





and the other half on a later morning. Between classes there is a little time to 
talk to the school librarian and the lower gerade teachers who come without thoir 
classes. 


Another day mey take us up Kula way where the small truck farms and the cattle 
ranches are located. This area could be compared with the lfid-West in its climate 
and products, and I am always sure to be vresented with daffodils, roses, or gladi- 
olus in their due sessone Later in the same day we may be held up on the highway 
to allow paniolas to herd red-faced cattle from one range to another. When we ar- 
rive at the next school we know immediately that these children are from a ranch for 
their first request is for cowboy stories. Yet surprisingly enough their second 
choice is any title from the list of Nevberry Award books. 


Of course, as on all the Islands, our Bookmobile visits many schools and com- 
mun" sles onthe sugar and pineapple plantations. I'11l always remember the first 
si. .or we found Camp 13, a camp of 50houses in the center of a cane field. Tho 
smi.es of the mothers and children that always welcomed us made us forget the dust, 
bumps, and the near-misses with the big "Tournahaulers" on our way to the camp. 
Other days take us to the windward side of the island, where we travel roads through 
dense bamboo forests, past waterfalls, and along high cliffs to isolated schools. 
The books these children borrow from the Bookmobile, we know, will be read only in 
school, for they have no free time at home. Before and after school they work in 
their family taro patches - planting, weeding, and harvesting the crop. 


There are many other experiences I have had during ry Maui Bookmobile life. 
Such as helping a German war bride study ror her citizeuship tests ard taking books 
to the residents of Hale Makua, a home for elderly pscple. One bericicr who started 
with light love stories later asked for books in £»cnish to help he: revicw the 
language. I may not be able to go swimming on my iunch hour butI have gone wading 
and I also have a large satheotine of Kodecrome pictures taken while traveling to 
and from the different schools. These situations may occur in many places on the 
mainland, too, but in widely separated areas. Here I find them all within a radius 
of forty miles or less. Each setting brings a contrast to that of the previous 
day and all are equaily enjoyable. 


PLEASE - MAY I COME IN? 


by Gail Portwood 
Children's Librarian 


Once upon a time, as all good stories as well as some pretty bad ones begin, 
& o°.t-sized librarian came to THE ISLANDS. She had worked for an undetermined 
numer of years ina large city library system in a very large city. She belonged 
to A.LeAe,y MeLeAc,y WeR.Ue-L»S. Alumni Association, the Junior Librarians, a Mctro- 
nolitan Library Association, etc. - every L.A. that could rope hers in as soon as 
she sst foot on the soil of that state. 


The new arrival - she didn't even ‘mow she was a malihiri! - had severed con- 
nections with all these protective organizations, with the single oxception of ALA, 
whose far-reaching tentacles sometimes reach as far as Hawaii. This one organiza- 
tion she could depend upon for something-in-the-mailbox; once a year a notice to the 
effect that SOMETHING IS DUE, and it isn't a book! This reassuring thought kept her 
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from feeling completely out of touch with the great big library world. 


Well - she soon found herself surrounded by library work and problems, with a 
fringe of little branch libraries, and by a small number of OTHER LIBRARIANS. For 
a short time this was sufficient, until the dey came when she felt that she KNEW 
WHAT SHE WAS DOING inker own department. ‘You've guessed it = a children's librar- 
ian is capable of great feelings of mispleco:ent end will talk about it.) Then 
came a vague feeling of uneasiness: no meetinzs to at icud, no commit’iee work to do, 
no librarians to argue with, en masse! In short, no feeling of BELOIGING at all. 


Someone told her that there was a meeting in Honolulu every spring and fall, 
and some day - in the foreseeable future ~ she would attend one. In the Year of Our 
Lord 1953, however, the Territorial Legislature had decreed that, since there 
wasn't enough money to eneble lihrarianse to trevel in the stvle to which they were 
accustomed (7) they shuid stay at home aac teud to their cooks - most of the tinel 
After tending these books for a couple of years, one's turn would come. Then, and 
only then would another organization - H.LeA. = recognize one's presence in the 
Pacific area. 


Yes, that librarian was - is, ME. Grammar to the winds. I've been waiting 
since the day of arrival for one of those impersonal, almost-polite notices to say 
that, on payment of $---, I, too, may have the privilege of belonging to an organi- 
zation of my own profession. Recently, the notices from A.L.A. headquarters have 
boosted morale to the extent that I may be able to wait patiently a little longer. 


Being a librarian - please excuse repetition - one has to make an attempt to 
enaiyze these goings-on. WHY didn't H.L.A., as soon as it heard that another one 


had been caught, send me a bill for what has in other places been almost compulsory 
membership? And the answer is easy. No one dropping down on Island soil is ever 
greeted with a bill, and I choose to believe that Hawaiian hospitality has a limit- 
less amount of stretch. No officer of H.L.Ae who has never met me, never had 

lite correspondence with me, would think of sending a notice to say that I owe 
money to an organization to which I might not care to belong. 





Barring another more drastic arrangement to regulate inter-island movements of 
librarians, I shall go to MY meeting come spring! It seems almost too bold to put 
it on paper, but after this long wait, I no longer feel shy. This stxute of mind 
prompts me to ask now, after about twenty months' residence here, "MAY I COME IN?" 

Editor's Note: Gail's story had a happy endinge There has been "polite cor- 
respondence" with the Treasurer and she is now a paid-up HLA member with rights and 
privileges thereof. But there are others, even Islanders, twshy to seek us out, 
whose reason for not joining us is a shy "Nobody asked". Others may not realize all 
the work HLA does between conventions, and think if they can't go they won't join. 
But there should be some arrangement by which HLA is notified of new island librar- 
ians, so it can invite them to join end tell them what it does for all island li- 
brarians, members or not. Ever since we read this article, the HLA Journal has been 
lobbying for a Membership Committee in HLA. to carry out this function. 
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NEWS OF LIBRARIES 
ARMED FORCES SECTION OF HLA . « ee © ee © © © © © 0 6 th hw 8 hel ofl ht HOLlONG Gowen 


The Section met in February to consider several projects sponscred by the 
Armoi Forces librarians’ section of ALA. First the group discussed a preiiminary 
drafts of "Book Selection", a Guide for Armed Forces librarians. Librarians from 
the Army, Navy and Air Force in the East-Contral area of the U.S. had cooperated in 
drawing up the guide. Comments and suggestions on the book selection policies, as 
offered by the Hawaii group, were drafted for forwarding to the conmittee chairman 
in Washington, De C. 


The service librarians hore also discussed the Work Simplification procedures 
which will be featured on the program of tho 1965 Armed Forccs Librarians' section 
of ALA. Librarians here have been requested to assist in preparing a Work Simplifi- 
cation Study on Technical Processes. 


Mrs. Helen Parker, librarian from Hickam Air Force Base, attended the Far East 
Air Force HQ Workshop Conference, held in Tokyo 15-18 March. Afterward she spent a 
week shopping and sightseeing. 


Mildred Saunders ennounces (as this goes to press) that the U.S. Naval Air 
Station, Barber's Point, is planning to hire a professional librarian to take charge 
of the station library. It is a general library of about 9000 volumes. The job is 
GS-5 in the Federal service, withbeginning salary of $4092. 3 nights, 40 hrs. a wke 
Probably live in civilian barracks at very small cost. Call Mr. Riley 4711-62200. 


BISHOP MUSEUM LIBRARY eee ep eee © © © © © © © © © © © © © Margaret Titcomb 


The first thing that occurs to this librarian to say is that we are very busye 
Buu io everyone would scoff at such a statement. Because everyone must be in the 
fos Gtateeee My young assistant did very well indeed when I was away for six 
morvus: But some tasks were waiting for me, even soe And they are not accomplished 
yet, because other things have piled in on top of them. A librarian's job is fre- 
quently stratified, isn't it! 


The Director has done a great deal to eliminate for me the heaviest part of one 
task - sorting, numbering, and cataloging a gift collection of uncounted negatives, 
a collection of Lawrence Etheridge, the photographer of many years ago. Five or 
six volunteer ladies come in once a week to wor’: on this collection. Some of the 
negatives (mostly glass) are interesting as to historical valuo. Familiar spots look 
very different in these old pictures of tho early 1900's... Bishop lusecum is having 
a WEEK right now, as I trust you see anncovnced in the crpers. On Ssunds;; lest, the 
Library was open to those whoviished to view it. It was a pleasure to tell people 
who had never been here, or knew there was such a spot, of the work that goos on in 
the library, who uses the books, etc.e.e. Perhaps these few high lighvs will be 
enough to say. Shall I sign off? 





19 NEWS 
HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY . « « « © «© «© «© © © © © © «© «© © « Willowdean C. Handy 


With the processing of ten reels of 35 mm film photographing the Portuguese 
newspapers in its collections, the Society has launched the project of preserving 
tho contents of newspapers published in Hawaii during the past 120 years. A micro- 
film filing cabinet with humiguide and a reader havo been ordered. 


LiSARY OF HAWAII a . « . . . . . . e e . o . s . . ° . . . . . > . Clare Murdoch 


An airplane trip over Hawaii's volcanic eruption was tremendously impressive to 
Sue Starr in spite of the discomforts of a hot bumpy ride... Eloise Winstedt has 
returned to our staff. She started March 1 and is working half time in the Exton- 
sion Divisioneee Inez Lourenzo has had to make a hurried trip home to San Francisco 
due to the serious itiness of her fathor... A former staff member, Florence Yoshi-~ 
oka, now with the Army library service in Germany, was married in December to Sgt. 
Donald Mason. They had two weddings, one civil and one religious... The Library 
now sells bags at 5¢ each for carrying books. They are somewhat bigger and sturdier 
than the ones sometimes found in grocery stores with 6 cuns of milk in theme Thoy 
have a carrying handle and "Library of Hawaii" printed across the frous in large red 
letters. It is surprising how many of our patrons buy themeoe The VUhildren's Li- 
brarians' in-service training now includes storytelling sessions every 3 weeks. They 
improve their technique by telling their favorite story as if to children, and then 
discussing story sourcos. Next year they will change to book talks. 


PUNAHOU SCHOOL LIBRARIES . ~-cccecececeveevec ee eo ec eo © eo Frances Me Kenyon 


Talks by members of the Staff: 
Mrs. Pfaonder - to Junior English classes on Burns' poetry. 
Mrs. Paxton - to Punahou trustees on the Damon Library. 
Miss Kenyon - to Book Section of AAUW on comments and opinions on some 
of books on best selters lists. 
Pesearch papers are in full swing in many classes and subjects range from 
Piltdown Man to Ernest Hemingway. 


BP ae Bey Be Be Se Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Dorothy McAlister 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hulyk announce the arrival of Bradley William. Mrs. Hulyk 
was formerly the Government documents librarian. 


lirse Virginia Hughey has joined the Circulation Department as first assistant. 


Dr. Taam has returned from his sabbatical loave. Hs spent the first scomester 
working in Mainland university libraries, particulerly on the Hast Coast. 


Our new library continues to progress. Although no completion dete hrs beon 
given, we are going ahoad with moving plans. Our go. is to be movud before the 
fall semester begins. 





